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For Friends’ Review. 


THE DEATH PENALTY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

A Canada correspondent, who is interested in 
the subjects of peace and capital punishment, de- 
sires some information relative to the infliction of 
the death penalty in Colonial Pennsylvania, and 
especially during that notable period of seventy 
years immediately following the founding of Penn’s 
province, when the constable’s staff was the simple 
weapon in use for dealing with unruly offenders. 
The brief statement following has been obtained 
from a pamphlet by Chas. C. Burleigh, entitled 
“Thoughts on the Death Penalty,’’ printed at 
Philadelphia, 1845, from the Report of William 
Bradford, Attorney General of Pennsylvania, who, 
at the request of Governor Mifflin, prepared and 
published (1795) ‘*‘ An Enquiry how far the Pun- 
ishment of Death is necessary in Pennsylvania,” 
and from the Report of a ‘* Committee of Twenty- 
five on Capital Punishment, appointed in Town 
Meeting held in the City of Philadelphia on the 
16th of May, 1842.’’* 

Although the royal charter to William Penn di- 
rects that the laws of Pennsylvania respecting felon- 
les should be the same with those of England, yet 
the benevolent Quaker founder, in his code of laws, 
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"Copies of these are in possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 
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provided that murder, wilful and premeditated, 
should be the only crime punishable with death. It 
had been but a few years since Penn himself had 
carried a sword at his belt, so that it is not to be 
wondered at that, while the criminal statutes of Eng- 
land enumerated nearly two hundred offences which 
were punishable with death, Penn should have hesi- 
tated to exclude also that one for the retention of 
which alone he felt that there was any Bible war- 
rant. Nevertheless, although these penal laws, 
singularly merciful for that age, were regularly 
enacted by the Assembly and transmitted to Eng- 
land, they were all, with a single exception, re- 
pealed by the Queen in Council. They were, 
however, immediately re-enacted, and so remained 
until 1718, when, during a state of unsettlement in 
the province, a code was adopted more nearly in 
accordance with that of the mother country. By 
this code, twelve offences were specified as being 
capital. 

In the year 1793, the committee appointed by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania for the revision of 
the criminal law, reported that ‘‘ they have strong 
doubt whether, at present, the terrible punishment 
of death be, in any case, justifiable and necessary 
in Pennsylvania.” 

The essay of Attorney-General Bradford affords 
us an insight into the reasons why the committee 
came to so radical a conclusion. As the result of 
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careful investigation, the learned essayist was not 
able to discover ‘‘ that those crimes which were 
then capital in some States and not in others, or 
had been so and were not then, were any better 
repressed by the punishment of death than by a 
milder penalty.’’ Horse-stealing, capital in Vir- 
ginia, was ‘‘ of all crimes the most frequent’’ there. 
Forgery was more frequent in New York, where it 
was capital, than in Pennsylvania, where it was not. 
Other examples of a like tenor were cited. 

The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776, framed 
by a Convention of which Benjamin Franklin was 
the President, contained the requirement that ‘‘ the 
penal law shall be re-framed as soon as may be, 
and punishments made in some ca<es less sanguin- 
ary, and in general more proportionate to the 
crimes.’” Hence in 1794 was framed the memor- 
able act by which the penalty of death was abolished 
for every crime but murder in the first degree— 
thus bringing the code back to the initial point es- 
tablished or permitted by Penn upward of a cen- 
tury earlier, Years later it was the testimony of 
the late Judge Bouvier of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of Philadelphia, who had examined the 
official records for the purpose of ascertaining the 
facts upon this point, that those offences from 
which the terror of the gallows was withdrawn, be- 
came thereafter less frequent. 

The following, from the finding of the Town 
Meeting’s Committee of Twenty-five, is suggestive. 
After referring to the improvement in British and 
continental-European prisons consequent (in large 
measure) upon the labors of Howard and of Eliza- 
beth Fry, the Report continues : 


‘It was in Pennsylvania that all these improve- 
ments in the penal laws and in prisons had their 
origin. Their effects were tried and ascertained 
here, before they were suggested and adopted in 
Europe with such striking results. The Great Law 
of William Penn passed at Chester, in 1682, con- 
tained a provision respecting the condition of 
prisons, and the treatment of prisoners, which, 
with the contemporaneous mitigation of criminal 
penalties, has had the most salutary influence upon 
the subsequent policy of the Province and State. It 
may not be forgotten that the whole criminal law 
‘of that day was transformed under the enlightened 
humanity of Penn. At one stroke he blotted out 
the punishment of death in all cases but murder, 
and at a time when the statute book of the mother 
State presented a catalogue of near 200 offences 
which were punishable with the deprivation of life. 
In the year 1794, the penalty of death was restrict- 
ed in Pennsylvania to murder in the first degree ; 
all inferior homicides which before were capitally 
punished, being by that humane and beneficent 
statute, visited with imprisonment at hard labor.” 

When we consider that probably four-fifths of 
the homicide cases are caused by the use of intoxi- 
cants, and that the commonwealth in many cases 
issues licenses for the sale of liquors to applicants 
who are themselves guilty of offending against the 
statutes, there would seem to be good reason—upon 
that ground alone—why the further infliction of 


the death penalty might very well be done 
with. Only ten days ago, the man Wilson, who was 
executed at Norristown, told how his downfall was 
due in a large degree to his indulgence in liquor. 
Nevertheless, his lengthy speech upon the gallows 
in which he additionally referred to his pardoned 
state and triumphant religious condition (whether 
well-founded, or otherwise, I have no knowledge) 
was ill calculated to exercise a deterrent effect, 
while it also offered a further reason why, for the 
crime of murder, life term imprisonment should 
supersede the penalty of death by hanging. 


Josian W. Lexgps, 


away 


>> 
For Friends’ Review. 


GO FORWARD. 


Speak to my people, that they go forward. Not 
until the people were educated by and through the 
judgments which the Lord did execute for them 
were they induced to move according as bidden by 
Him. The command of the Most High to His 
people in every age of the world has been and is, 
that they go forward in the right way. To stand 
still only, as He shall appoint, in order that His 
salvation may be made the more manifest. When 
the Mosaic law was in force, it was by signs and 
wonders that the Great *‘ I am that Lam ” revealed 
Himself and His purposes. King Pharaoh seemed 
to have no inward conviction of an Invisible Re- 
vealer, saying to Moses, ‘* Who is the Lord, that! 
should obey His voice and let Israel go?” But 
neaz the end of the record of events relating to 
both the old and the new dispensations, we have it 
written by John the Revelator, ‘‘ Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men.’’ And when the 
Spirit spoke to tHe churches it was on this wise: 
‘¢ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches.”” The Holy Spirit is yet 
speaking to the churches of the things they need be 
taught. In the instance of a Divine visitation it is sig: 
nified by the seven golden candlesticks, in the midst 
of which the Angel of the Lord, or ove like unto the 
Son of Man was seen walking. John, the Reve- 
lator, in describing Him said: ‘* And when I saw 
him I fell at his feet as dead. And he laid his 
right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not; ! 
am the first and the last: I am he that liveth, and 
was dead; and, behold, ! am alive for evermore, 
Amen’; and have the keysof helland of death. Write 
the things which thou hast seen, and the things 
which are, and the things which shall be hereafter ; 
the seven candlesticks which thou sawest are the 
seven churches.” Is it not rendered very plain that 
when a church or an individual claims to know 
what is needed in order to progress in the right 
direction—that in case no one thing is embrace 
as a requisite to an onward march but what 
morality, aided by learning, philosophy and science 
can furnish—the attempt to gain heaven and happt- 
ness is futile ? Let an impoverished society of (pro- 
fessedly) believers accept the reproof given _ 
Church of Ephesus, ‘‘I have somewhat agalls 
thee, because thou hast left thy first love. Remem 
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er, therefore, from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent, and do the first works; or else I will come 
unto thee quickly and will remove thy candlestick 
out of his place, except thou repent.” Society 
would do well to place its ranks in the scales of 
Divine justice. And then, when being weighed, 
to “be still,’? and know that it is ‘* I the Lord that 
garch the heart.’”” And that truly ‘‘ God is a God 
of knowledge and by Him actions are weighed.” 
When disease is apparent in the body, examination 
should at once take place, in order to ascertain its 
nature and extent. When there is balm in Gilead 
and a Physician there, ‘*Why then,” said the 
prophet,” is not the health of the daughter of my 
people recovered ?”” P. R. G. 
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PERSONAL WORK, 


How great our responsibility, if with such splen- 
did opportunities souls are not reached and saved ! 
How are they to be reached ? is the question. There 
are but two methods, which are clearly indicated 
by the Master Himself when He said to Peter: 
“Cast an hook into the sea,’’ and to the disciples: 
“Cast the net on the right side of the ship.” To 
be true successors of the apostles, and successful 
fshers of men, we must adopt these two methods: 
(1) Reach them individually; (2) Reach them 
collectively. 

Let us consider the first: ‘* Cast an hook ;”’ and 
this simply means, be willing to go after one per- 
son at a time, to speak to him alone, to allure him 
by all the arts of loving device, and to count no 
pains too great in saving this soul from death. 
Those of us who bewail the paucity of conversions 
in our ministry, may seriously ask whether it be 
not traceable to the want of personal tact and 
adaptation? ~May we not be too prone to rely on 
the use of the net on Sundays, and neglect to cast a 
hook on week days? They who watch for souls 
should be instant in season and out of season. Once 
aworthy Scotchman gave this broad hint to a 
young minister : ‘* Aye try to come to short grups.”’ 
How suitable the hint to us all, whether old or 
young. If the careless are to be aroused, and the 
undecided converted, we must personally grapple 
with the conscience, strike home to the heart, fol- 
low up the wounded, and lead them individually to 
the Cross. Alas! for want of fidelity to Christ and 
love for souls, many of us have to confess we have 
toiled all night and canght nothing. And it is not 
only our Lord’s precept that should incite us, but 
His example also. Was He not casting the net 
when He preached to the multitudes? Scant 
record is given of the results; but when He cast a 

ook and spake to individuals, the gospels are full 
of His successes. Were not the apostles called one 
by one, and Nicodemus taught the way of salvation 
lone? and Zaccheus singled out from the crowd ? 
and the woman of Samaria talked to by herself? 

— the miracles He wrought upon sick and 

ind and dumb and dead, He grudged not the 


Pains of reaching them individually. These are 
Mt specimens of His daily ministry. And that 


ministry was not confined to the Temple, but 
wherever souls could be reached. Surely in this 
He hath left us an example to be followed. ‘Cast 
an hook.” As to special efforts in reaching the 
careless, every earnest worker will find out for him- 
self which is best; but, after a ministry of thirty- 
five years, I may be permitted to mention some 
methods which God hath blessed. 

1. Personally writing to individuals. 

2. Another method is by Jersonal interview. 

3- Another is casually speaking to strangers. 

4. Another is by @ sympathetic look. 

5. And another is home visitation. 

Thus by casting our hook into many waters by 
baiting it wisely, watching it prayerfully, drawing 
it skilfully, our efforts to win souls shall not be in 
vain in the Lord. R. BALGARNIE. 


From the London Friend, 


THE NEPHEW OF LOCHIEL. 


The sad accident which lately caused the death 
of the Duke of Buccleuch’s son, the Earl of Dal- 
keith, having occurred whilst he was visiting his uncle 
Lochiel at Achnacarry Castle, in Inverness-shire,calls 
to recollection the description given of a visit paid 
by another young nephew, of about the same age, 
nearly two centuries ago, at the same place, to the 
uncle who then bore the Scotch title of Lochiel— 
Sir Ewen Cameron; this young man was Robert 
Barclay, the son of the author of the ‘‘ Apology.” 

The first of the Barclays who joined Friends was 
David Barclay, whose character has been beautifully 
depicted in the lines in which John G. Whittier 
describes the ‘‘ Laird of Ury.’”’? Of his family, his 
son Robert wrote ‘‘ Barclay’s Apology,”’ and there 
was a daughter Jean who married Lochiel, other- 


‘wise called Sir Ewen Cameron, of whom Lord 


Macaulay gives a most glowing description, which 
the limits of this paper will not admit of copying, 
as beimg ‘‘ unrivalled among Celtic princes,” ‘‘a 
gracious master, a trusty ally, and a terrible 
enemy,’’ and of ‘‘singularly noble countenance 
and bearing.”” To this illustrious brother-in-law 
Robert Barclay proved a valuable helper at the 
court of King James II., in settling a difference that 
had arisen between the Duke of Gordon and Sir 
Ewen Cameron. 

It is no surprise, therefore, that young Robert 
Barclay, after the death of his grandfather and 
father, continued to be welcome at his uncle’s seat 
at Achnacarry. This young man is described as 
‘‘having discovered a heart devoted to religion 
from his infancy,’’ and four years after his father’s 
death, when twenty-two years of age, he came forth 
as an earnest preacher of the Gospel, stating that 
‘¢the Lord had given them line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept,” and exhorting his hearers ‘‘ to 
take up the cross and despise the shame, and so be- 
come fools for Christ’s sake ; that thus they might 
think nothing too dear or near to them, in com- 
parison of Him.” 

Three years after this time, in 1697, when aged 
about twenty-five, young Robert Barclay, accompa- 
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nied by three older Friends, ‘‘ took a journey from 
Aberdeen, in the love of God and unity of the 
Friends of Truth.” After visiting various places 
they reached Lochiel’s seat at Achnacarry and 
‘*remained there the next day, being First-day, 
and had a very good meeting among several people 
that understood English, and some other good ser- 
vices.” Robert Barclay appears to have remained 
at his uncle’s house, where the other Friends again 
joined him, and they say, ‘‘ We stayed, there being 
a very great rain, and had a very good meeting, at 
which Lochiel the elder and younger were present, 
and several people that understood English, who 
were evidently reached; and we sensibly felt the 
love and openness of Lochiel’s family, more after 
the meeting than before. Next morning we came 
away in tender love, Lochiel the younger convey- 
ing us eight or ten miles on our way.” 

We should like to know more than. this about the 
intercourse that took place between the young min- 
ister of Christ and his distinguished uncle ; prob- 
ably friendship continued to exist, for we learn 
later on, respecting the next generation, by a min- 
ute of Aberdeen Monthly Meeting, that ‘“‘ Una 
‘Cameron, daughter to Ewen Cameron, of Lochiel,” 
laid before them her intention of marriage with 
‘* Robert Barclay, grandson of the Apologist.” 

Most of the above particulars are gathered from 
a book written by the late John Barclay, in which 
he gives memoirs, &c., of many Friends in Scot- 
land ; he tells us of the death, at the age of seventy- 
five, of him whose course in youth has been the 
subject of this paper, and describes him as having 
continued zealous in propagating the truth of the 
Gospel, as charitable to the poor, humble and meek 
in his deportment, and benevolent to all. 

FREDERICK J, GIBBONS. 
THE LATE FRANCIS FRY, F.S.A., OF 
BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


The death of Mr. Francis Fry, on Friday, No- 
“vember 12th, removes from the city of Bristol a cit- 
‘izen whose family name is there a household word, 
and who was himself personally as well known as 
he was highly esteemed. Mr. Fry—father of the 
respected member for Darlington—had reached 


the age of eighty-three. During his whole life he 
had been identified with the commercial and _phil- 
anthropic interests of the western city. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and took cen- 
siderable interest in the history and growth of that 
denomination. His collection of early tracts and 
books of the 17th and 18th centuries relating to 
them was large and valuable. 

By the bibliographers of the country Mr. Fry 
had long been known asan ardent student of Bibli- 
cal literature, and his name will be remembered on 
account of the old editions of the Scriptures which 
he reissued, and by the collection which he has 
formed of the different editions of the sacred vol- 
ume, numbering about 1,200, many of them of 
greatrarity. One of Mr. Fry’s most interesting re- 
productions was the first New Testament printed in 
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the English language (Worms, 1525 or 1526), trans 
lated by William Tyndale, reproduced in fac-simile 
with an introduction. This was printed in 186) 
This was a reproduction of the only known copy of 
the first edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, and 
is probably the most interesting book in the lan. 
guage. Mr. Fry took immense pains to secure the 
correctness of the work. The paper was expresly 
manufactured to imitate the colour and appearance 
of the original, and the whole impression consisted 
of 177 copies, of which twenty six were in quarto, 
To produce these, the entire text was transferred 
from the eighty-eight stones used in printing the 
octavo size, to 176 stones required for the quart 
size, so as to obtain completeness in every detai 
The introduction to the work contained, among 
other things, a description and history of the onl 
complete copy, which is in the Baptist College 
Stokes Croft. Mr. Fry also issued “A Description 
of the Great Bible, 1539, and the six editions 
Cranmer’s Bible, 1540 and 1541 ; also of the edi 
tions, in large folio, of the authorized version « 
the Holy Scriptures, printed in the years 161 
1613, 1617, 1634, and 1640.” Up to the times 
the publication of this work, Mr. Fry had for man 
years been collecting editions of the Bible and N 
Testament, especially the earlier ones, part of hi 
plan being to obtain a complete set of the 
editions, and of the large folios of the authoriz 
version named in the title, and in this he had s 
ceeded. In 1867 he issued ‘* The Bible by Cover 
dale, MDxxxv. Remarks on the Titles; the year 
publication ; the water marks, &c., with facsimiles 
On the contents page is recorded the interestin 
fact—‘* The First Bible in English was finished 0 
tober 4th, 1535.’’ His last and perhaps most i 
teresting work was published in 1878, being t 
history of all the various editions of Tyndale’s Te 
taments, with numerous facsimile illustrations. 
the erection of the Tyndale monuments, on Nible 
Hill, Gloucestershire, and the Thames Embar 
ment, he took a great interest. Mr. Fry's , 
quarian taste was not confined to books only. 
formed an extensive collection of the celebratt 
Bristol china. His grandfather had been a shar 
holder in the company, and some of the pieces 
the collection have never been out of the possessid 
of the family. Mr. Fry leaves a widow, threesoa 
and two daughters. He was the father of the pr 
ent High Sheriff of Bristol (Mr. Francis James ry 
of Mr. Theodore Fry (M. P. for Darlington), # 
Mr. John S. Fry, 63, Queen Street, E. C., 
was the uncle of Lord Justice Fry, Mr. J. 5t 
Fry, Mr. Lewis Fry, M. P., and Mr. Albert F 
—Abridged from the Northern Echo. 


Wuen the Lord is most manifesting a 
among His people, then the devil doth most D& 
himself.— Richard Farnsworth. 


Wuat we love we will fear, what we lore 
will trust, what we love we will serve,—aJ% 
suffer for, too.— Wm. Penn. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Taz Mission McALL, Paris.—The meeting of 
Qctober 22d was held in the Salle Philadelphia, 
shich is on the left-hand side of the Rue Royale, 
you approach the Madeleine, from the Place de 
Concorde. A large company assembled, con- 
ssting of workers in the mission, Protestant pastors, 
gdothers. A large proportion were, no doubt, 

lish'and Americans, but with the exception of 
Mr, McAll, all the speakers were French. Mr. 
McAll was the first to address the meeting ; indeed, 
hewas almost the only one who did so, strictly 

king, for the other speakers addressed Mr. 
WcAll. He spoke in French, with a strong ac- 
ent, which must, at first, have been very trying to 
the delicate ears of the Parisians; and it increases 
one’s sense of what he has accomplished in France, 
tothink that his message has had this obstacle to 
contend with; but, indeed, one could see the open 
gcret of Mr. McAIl’s success written on his ven- 
table face as he stood up, with a manner per- 
fectly unassuming, before the meeting, for it seemed 
psitively to shine with enthusiasm. Evidently his 
whole heart is in his work. 


Amongst the speakers who followed him was a 
sout elderly gentleman, whose appearance at first 
sight was the reverse of prepossessing, and whose 
terance was very indistinct. His forehead was, 
however, singularly noble. He was listened to 
with close attention, and seemed to give his opinion 
with authority. ‘*Such crises as the one which 
now threatens the Mission McAll were (he said) 
not uncommon iu the history of the Church, but 
(with emphasis) it was not possible that such a 
work as this should be permanently retarded.” 
The speaker was M. de Pressensé, the Church his- 
torian, whose works are well known in England. 
He holds a distinguished position in France as 
member of the Senate, and is also pastor of the 
Protestant Church. 


Others who spoke were Pastor Hocart, of the 
Wesleyan Chapel, near the Madeleine; Pastor 
Bercier, of the great Reformed Church in the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée; M. Reuben Saillers, 
the workman’s- friend, &c. M. Saillers spoke of 
the value which the Paris ouvriers set upon the 
nission, and related that one of them had recently 
tome to him saying that he did not like to think 
that one single hall should have to be given up, and 
lad, therefore, brought all his ready money as a 
gitto the mission, only regretting it was so little. 

¢ sum was twenty-five francs (£1), a large do- 
tation for a workman. 

Pastor Loricaux told us that, having lived several 
months with Mr. McAll, he had learnt how the 
English and Scotch can work, especially the ladies. 

latter render great assistance at the re-unions, 
tot simply by playing the harmonium, but by 
icting as doorkeepers, a more arduous task, but 
one which is made pleasant by the invariable polite- 
Wss which is shown them by the Paris ouvriers. 
* was glad to know that the French ladies were 


beginning to follow the example of their English 
sisters. 

Three weeks after the meeting of which we have 
been speaking, a similar gathering took place in 
the same hall ; for the purpose of united prayer on 
behalf of the mission. Pastor Bercier presided. 
Amongst those who took part was M. Th. Monod, 
whose name has long been familiar tous, and whose 
face those who have seen it are not likely to forget. 
—Monthly Record. 


SINCE THE TRIAL of Keatinge in Dublin, a some- 
what warm discussion has been going on in some 
of the Irish papers with regard to re-ordination, 
some surprise having been created during the trial 
that a Roman Catholic priest would not be required 
to undergo re-ordination if he conformed to the 
Episcopal Church of Ireland, whereas ‘ Puritan 
ministers,” to use the term applied by one of our 
Irish contemporaries, would. It does seem some- 
what remarkable that a Spurgeon or a Fleming 
Stevenson would require to be re-ordained, and 
that a Roman priest would not; but in defending 
the position the organ of the Episcopal Church of 
Ireland says : 


‘¢To re-ordain bishops or priests would be to 
follow in the steps of the Arians and of the modern 
Church of Rome, which re-ordains our clergy who 
may conform to her communion. The Church of 
England (and Ireland) has always recognized the 
validity of the orders of foreign Roman Catholic 
priests, and admits them with an Episcopal license 
to celebrate Divine service within her communion. 
On the other hand, she has never accepted the of- 
fice of an unepiscopally ordained ministry. Zo 
break through this rule would be the downfall of 
episcopacy.” 

The italics are ours, and we emphasize the pas- 
sage because it seems to us that unless the sentence 
has been thoughtlessly penned, the admission is one 
for which members of Episcopal communions will 
not be grateful to the writer.— Zhe Christian. 


CHINESE IN AMERICA.—There is no more prom- 
sing or encouraging field of Christian or philan- 
thropic effort than in schools for Chinese people, 


whether they be children, youth or adults. They 
are grateful for such attentions, and show it in their 
brightening countenances, by thanks, and by 
simple presents, and more than all, by persevering 
efforts to improve the opportunities afforded them 
for improvement. These schools afford a mission- 
ary field in which many may go to work for the 
Master without being required to go from home, 
but, like any other missionary work, to be either 
pleasant or profitable it must be begun and carried 
on with a true missionary spirit. The incentives 
to earnest effort in this work are great ; for not only 
is there hope of benefiting those who are the im- 
mediate subjects of our teachings and prayers, but 
as all these Chinese expect to return to their own 
country we are encouraged by the belief that they 
will spread among their kinsmen, friends and neigh- 
bors, the truths which they learn from us, and thus 
the Word will pass from one to another till by and 
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by the knowledge of the Lord will fill all the 
provinces of China. ‘*Be not weary in well- 
doing” is a text that every teacher in a Chinese 
Sabbath -school should inscribe where it may be 
daily read, and it should be engraven upon his 
heart. Not only perseverance is necessary, but 
courage to continue in the good work in the face of 
strong opposition or even persecution.—EDITH 
Morris, Supt. of Work among the Chinese, San 
Jose, Cal. 


ACCORDING to statistics reported to and tabu- 
lated for the Fourth International Sunday-school 
Convention, which met in 1884, the Sunday-school 
membership, of Teachers and Scholars, of Puila- 
delphia, is more than 70 000 in excess of that of 
New York (170,711 against 100,237); and is 
therefore the largest of all the cities in America. 
In proportion to population, however, it is ex- 
ceeded by Washington ; of which 23 per cent. of 
the population are connected with Sunday-schools. 


- oe 


From the (London) Friend. 
THE IRISH QUESTION. 


The division in the Liberal party extended all 
through the country. A contemporary journal 
describes the election as ‘* one of the most confused 
and perplexing ever known.’’ This perplexity was 
strongly marked within our own Society. We be- 
live that rarely, if ever before, were the Friends so 
divided at the polling booths, in some instances 
father and son taking different sides. But the in- 
cident of deepest import, one that raised the saddest 
reflections throughout the kingdom, was the separ- 
ation—only for atime, we devoutly hope—between 
Gladstone and Bright. Painful, however, as this 
was to others, we doubt not it has been still more 
so to themselves, and one cheering reflection may 
at least be drawn from it ; for the wide diversity of 
thought on the Irish question combined with cor- 
responding conscientious conduct, displayed during 
the past year, has shown (on one side quite as 
much as on the other) that political action in Eng- 
land is not to all men either simple devotion to 
self interest or a mere game at ‘‘ follow the leader.” 
It has been made unmistakably evident that there 
are many who are nobly true to their convictions, 
whatever may be the consequences to themselves, 
and however imposing the majority arrayed against 
them. 

It is not for us to express any judgment either as 
to the expediency or the justice of Gladstone’s 
propositions, but no one acquainted with what has 
beer. passing in Ireland even during the last few 
weeks can suppose for a moment that the defeat of 
the late Prime Minister has solved the Irish prob- 
lem. No; unless those who brought it about are 
able to adopt a line of policy and introduce other 
measures which shall be satisfactory, not only to 
Great Britain but also to Ireland, we may confi 
dently assert that ere long there will be another 
revulsion of public feeling, and the scheme now 
regarded by many as utterly dead will assume new 
life and vigor. And whether the late political 


strife shall have helped to clear the way for wiser 
counsels, or, failing in that, the nation shall, after 
maturer thought, be able to see in the rejected 
measures that which shall prove the germ of Ire. 
land’s conciliation and peaceful progress, in either 


case we shall not have to lament over 1886 as a lost 
year. 


————__ @o_ 


AN OBEDIENT AND PUNCTUAL SCHOOL.—But of 
ail the multitudinous boats perhaps the strangest 
are the ducks and geese boats, some of which shel. 
ter as many as two thousand birds, which are pur. 
chased wholesale at the great duck and geese farms, 
and reared for the market. After seeing these Doats, 
Ino longer wondered at the mu!titude of these birds 
in the provision markets (Canton), where they form 
one of the staple foods of the people. Beyond the 
first expense of buying the half-grown birds, the 
owner of the boat incurs none in rearing them, as 
he simply turns them out twice a day to forage for 
themselves along the mud shores and the neigbor- 
ing fields, where they find abundance of dainty 
little land crabs, frogs, worms, snails, slugs and 
maggots. They are allowed a couple of hours for 
feeding and are then called back, when they obey 
with an alacrity which is truly surprising ; the pur- 
suit of even the most tempting frog being aban. 
doned in their hurry to waddle on board. Never 
was there so obedient a school, and it is scarcely 
possible to believe that this extraordinary punctu- 
ality is really attained by the fear of the sharp stroke 
of a bamboo, which is invariably administered to 
the last bird.— From ‘‘ Wanderings in China,” ly 
C. F. Gordon Cumming. 


OvuR CONTEMPORARY, Punch, appears to have 
been solemnized by the thought of the coming 
winter with its burden of multitudes of people out 
of work, and all the untold sufferings of the honest 
poor, and in a recent issue it had a poem worthy of 
the old days when Hood wrote for its pages the 
piteous ‘‘Song of the Shirt.” To the last verse we 
give a wider circulation, for the words are well cal- 
culated, as indeed is the whole piece, to stir public 
sympathy in right directions : 


Go tell the little children to sacrifice their fun, ps 

Remind the giddy women “ What is pleasure when it's 
done ?” 

Say to the men who gamble, “ A better life begin, 

Assist a wretch from starving, and a womans sol 
from sin!” : 

This is no time for dreaming; if they are drowning 
within reach, } 

Fling out a rope to save them; let us practice what 
we preach, . 

There is wailing, there is weeping, there are bodies on 
the rack, 

Let us face the coming winter; and attack it back to 
back! — The (London) Christian. 


I sEE occasion for old trees, in the spiritual 
plantation, to be pruned, as well as the younger 
ones, it they continue fruitful in the different sea 
sons of life. — Catharine Phillips. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


TesTIMONIES OF EMINENT PHysICIANS.—Dr. 
Cheyne.—‘* The observation of twenty years in this 
city (Dublin) has convinced me, that were ten 
young men, on their twenty-first birthday, to 
begin to drink one glass of ardent spirits daily, the 
lives of eight out of the ten would be shortened by 
twelve to fifteen years.” : 

Sir William Gull, F. R. S., Physician to her 
Majesty. —‘‘ J should say, from my experience, that 
alcohol is the most destructive agent that we are 
aware of in this country. I would like to 
say that a very large number of people in society are 
dying, day by day, poisoned by alcohol, but not sup- 
posed to be poisoned by it.’’ 

Sir Astley Cooper.—‘* I never suffer ardent spirits 
to be in my house, thinking them evil spirits ; and 
if the poor could witness the white livers, the drop- 
sies and shattered nervous systems, which I have 
seen, as the consequences of drinking, they would 
be aware that spirtts and poison are synonymous 
terms.” ° 

Sir Andrew Clark, M. D., F..R. C. P., Lon- 
don, Physician-in ordinary to the Queen, Physician, 
&c., at the London Hospital. —** As I looked at the 
Hospital wards to-day, and saw that seven out of 
ten owed their diseases to alcohol, I could but la- 
ment that the teaching about this question was not 
more direct, more decisive, more home-thrusting, 
than even it had been. Can I say to you 
any words stronger than these of the terrible effects 
ofthe abuse of alcohol? It is when I myself think 
of all this that I am disposed, as I have said else- 
where, to rush to the opposite extreme, to give up 
my profession, to give up everything, and to go 
forth upon a holy crusade, preaching to all men: — 


Beware of this enemy of the race /” 


Wuo Live THE SHORTEsT Lives >—A writer in 
Chambers’ Journa/thussummarizes some statistics : 


“Taking as a basis of comparison the mortality 
of all males of similar ages in England and Wales 
a 1,000, the death-rate of the class mentioned is 
compared with this as a standard. When the rate 
of the examined class exceeds this number, that 
class forms an example of unhealthy occupations ; 
when it falls short, it belongs to the Aea/thy occupa- 
hons. 
“The first place among healthy occupations is 
held by ministers of religion, the death-rate of this 
class being 556. Next, we have gardeners and nur- 
*tymen, who stand at 599 ; farmers and graziers, 
631; agricultural laborers, 7o1 ; school-masters, 
719; the other trades which follow closely on these 

Ing grocers, coal merchants, paper manufactur- 
‘ts, lace and hosiery manufacturers, wheelwrights, 
ship-builders and shipwrights and coal miners. The 
figure of mortality for all these trades is under 775. 

“On the other side, that of the umhealthy occu- 
pations, the first place 1s held by the trades which 
are concerned in the manufacture and distribution 
of intoxicating drink, which, as is well known, 
‘atails many temptations to drink it to excess. 


‘* The list of unhealthy occupations is headed by 
the class of inn and hotel servants, whose figure 
mounts up to 2,205, being nearly double that of the 
medical profession. The highest places next to 
them are held by the general laborers in London, 
and by costermongers, hawkers, and street-sellers, 
the former class with 2,020, the latter with 1,879. 
It is probable both aré largely made up of broken 
men, the wrecks of other callings. Inn-keepers, 
publicans, spirit, wine, and beer dealers follow, 
with a figure of 1,521, and brewers with 1,361. 

In support of the belief that these high rates of 
mortality are chiefly due to alcholic excess, Dr. 
Ogle has compared with them the mortality assigned 
to disease of the liver, the organ through which such 
excess chiefly declares itself, and has obtained re- 
sults which are entirely in harmony with those of 
the trade returns. ° 

Next to the trades concerned with alcohol, the 
highest rates are furnished by occupations which 
involve the breathing of dust—other than coal dust 
—and especially of dust of a sharp and gritty 
character, or largely composed of mineral matter ; 
next, those in which there is exposure to lead 
poisoning, as with plumbers, painters, and file- 
makers. The earthenware manufacturers, who are 
much exposed to mineral dust, have a figure of 
1,742, plumbers and painters, who are exposed to 
lead, reach 1202. It will furnish a remarkable 
contradiction to a prevailing impression, that 
butchers have a high death-rate, their figures of 
mortality amounting to 1,170, the causes of death 
among them being partly due to the disease of in- 
temperance and partly to phthisis and other maladies 
from which they have long been supposed to enjoy 
an especial immunity. 


IT SURELY marks a distinct advance in the public 
appreciation of the temperance reform, when a 
magazine like Zhe Nineteenth Century admits a 
strenuous plea for the suppression of the liquor traf- 
fic, by the arch agitator, Sir Wilfrid Lawson. The 
worthy baronet is witty, as everybody knows, but 
we think he is wise as well. The logic of this brief 
paper will be hard to refute. We may quote his 
closing sentencés, as containing the gist of the 
whole: * 

‘«Given the same kind of human beings, the 
same kind of drink, and the same amount of tempt- 
ation, I can see nothing for it but that the same 
results will follow. Suppose we try the New Testa- 
ment plan, and, as we pray that we may not 
ourselves be led into temptation, let us cease to 
lead others into temptation. If anybody has a 
scheme to suggest, which has not been tried and 
failed, in regard to licensing the sale of strong 
drink, now is the time to produce it. If it cannot 
be produced, then let the people be permitted to 
try a plan which, when fairly tried, has never 
failed, and so make at least one more effort to- 
wards the soberising of England.’’— Zhe Christian. 


Let us be careful to take just ways to compass 
just things, that they may last in their benefits to 


us.— Wm. Penn. 
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Spirits IN Prison.—Our attention has been 
called by a correspondent to a portion of the In- 
ternational Lesson, First mo. 23d, on ‘‘ Noah and 
the Ark,” as given in our number for First mo. 
13th.* It is there said of ‘‘ the sinners in the days 
of Noah,’’ that ‘* we have evidence in the mysteri- 
ous words of I Peter, iii. 19, 20, that they were not 
utterly destroyed. Another offer of mercy was 
made to them by our Lord Himself after His atone- 
ment for their sins had been made.”’ The 18th, 
19th, and 2oth verses of the chapter named are, in 
the Revised Version, as follows: ‘‘ Because Christ 
also suffered for sins once, the righteous for the un- 
righteous, that he might bring us to God; being 
put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the 
spirit; in which also he went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison, which aforetime were dis- 
obedient, when the long-suffering of God waited in 
the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, 
wherein few, that is eight souls, were saved through 
water.’’ 

Having much unity and satisfaction with the 
prevailing tenor of the rendering of the Interna- 
tional Lessons for which we are indebted to an able 
and very well-informed correspondent, the bearing 
of the above-quoted comment was not observed 
before its publication. We feel obliged now to 
express dissent from it; as an opinion which, al- 
though it may be and is held by pious as well as 
learned Christians, we do not consider to be in ac- 
cordance with Scriptural truth. 

If the words ‘‘ spirits in prison,” meant those 
who, in the days of Noah, died in their sins, and if 
it should be inferred that our Lord, after His cru- 
cifixion, visited them in their place of confinement, 
with a renewed offer of mercy,—a tremendous con- 
sequence would follow ; altogether too great to be 
drawn from such a construction. Before looking 
at this, however, let us observe closely the passage 
itself. 

Nowhere else in the New Testament are the 
words the in original, here translated ‘‘in 
prison,’’ used to mean a place of departed spirits. 
Everywhere, indeed, in the Gospels, Acts and 
Epistles, the word, phulake, is applied to an actual 
prison, or toa ‘‘ watch,”—as one of the watches 
of the night. In Revelation xviii. 2, it is applied 


. cinema 


*P. 379. We have learned that our correspondent does not wish to 
insist upon the interpretation quoted, and would willingly have 
omitted it from the lesson. 
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to Babylon, as a “hold’’ or ‘ cage” of fou} 
spirits and unclean birds. In Revelation xx. 7, it 
is said that ‘* when the thousand years are finished, 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison.” It ap. 
pears to us to be a quite unwarranted assumption 
to suppose it to refer, in Peter’s use of it, to a 
place of the dead, in the literal sense; of those 
who died long ago. Rather, we believe the whole 
passage to have reference to what took place in the 
days of Noah; when Christ, ‘in the Spirit,” 
preached to these who were shut up in disobedience, 
notwithstanding Noah’s preaching of righteousness 
and the preparation of the ark of safety. Thus the 
phrase ‘‘in prison ’’ would closely resemble the 
frequently employed figure of ‘*the dead” as ap. 
plied to those who are in sin ; and will be not far 
from parallel to another figure used by Paul, of a 
veil lying upon the heart (II Cor. 15, £6) in regard 
to the state of those who, not having turned to the 
Lord, were unconverted. As to the first of these 
figures, that of death, examples are familiar and 
important : as, ‘‘ Let the dead bury their dead,” 
Matt. viii. 22; ‘*Forsin . . . deceived me, and 


slew me,’’ Rom. vii. 11; ‘‘ If ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die,’’ Rom. viii. 13; ‘* Who delivered us 


from so great a death,” II Cori. 10; ‘and you 
hath He quickened who were dead,”’ &c., Ephes, 
ii. 1, and Col. ii. 133; ‘* Wherefore He saith, 
Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light.’’ Possibly some 
may have thought there was a confirmation of the 
interpretation now objected to, in Peter’s language ° 
in the succeeding chapter (I Peter, iv. 6), in which 
the Gospel is said to have been preached to those 
that are dead. But surely it is the most reasonable 
understanding, there, to believe the Apostle to 
mean, that those who are now dead have had the Gos 
pel preached to them, ‘in the Spirit,’’ if they lived 
before Christ came in the flesh ; as Paul says of the 
“« fathers” who were “ baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea,” that ‘they drank of that 
spiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock 
was Christ (I Cor. x. 4). 

We do not shrink from acceptance of whatever 
is the true interpretation of the passage in question, 
because of a doctrine that may be inferred from it. 
But the interpretation objected to is, to our mind, 
very improbable; and no doubtful meaning of a 
single passage should be allowed to stand as giving 
authority to so momentous a conclusion, which has 
no other valid support in the whole Bible. This 
affirmation we do not hesitate to make: that 
the opinion that any human soul, not redeemed 
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through acceptance of Christ, ‘the Rock,” in 
this life, may yet be restored in some interme- 
diate state after death, is without foundation in 
the Holy Scriptures. While obliged to regret 
that a considerable number of sincere believers of 
Revealed truth, among Friends as well as others, 
on both sides of the ocean, incline to such an 
opinion, it appears needful to protest against it, as 
a serious and dangerous error; whether taking the 
older and grosser form of ‘‘ purgatory,” or that, 
more vague, yet not less unscriptural, of ‘‘ restora- 
tionism.”” Its hold on many minds is gained, obvi- 
ously, through their longing desire to ‘* vindicate 
the ways of God to man,’’ to human reason. Much 
better is it to trust all, in faith. All that we see 
and know of Him, is good, though seen now but 
as in a glass, darkly. Surely all will be right, when 
it is rightly understood, as it will be when we see 
Him ‘‘ face to face.’’ 


~o 


PRACTICAL RELIGION.—The Apostle James wrote 
that pure religion is ‘‘to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.’’ But, were James now 
present to write a similar exhortation, the most ter. 
rible needs of visitation might perhaps be spoken 
of, as those of the worse than orphaned children, 
and more than widowed wives, of intemperate men. 
What, in this world, can be more like Gehenna or 
Tartarus, than a drunkard’s home? 

The ‘‘ Sunday Breakfast Association,’’ of Phila. 
delphia, is one of those organizations of Christian 
men and women whose efforts are devoted toward 
the renovation of such jhomes ; by winning back 
lost men to ways of righteousness. Theirs is truly 
a‘*Gospel” work. It is not merely giving the 
cheer of a warm breakfast to a few hundred of the 
outcasts of a large city, which, by itself, would be 
asmall, and in the view of some persons, a doubt- 
ful, kind of charity; but, through such kindness, 
bringing them under the influence of ‘‘ the good 
news” of Him who came to seek and save the lost 
and to take prodigals back to their Father’s house. 
No candid visitor could, we believe, fail to be im. 
pressed by the silent, solemn attention of those 
thus gathered, for two or three hours, listening to 
words of invitation, testimony and prayer on their 
behalf. More touching yet are the sad faces, 
telling tales of ruin, past, present, and, but for the 
gtace of God, future,—of those who come forward 
totake the pledge of abstinence; many of them 
kneeling, some with tears, in supplication to Him 
Without whose assistance they are taught, and feel, 


that all such pledges are in vain. And fhe strongest 
evidence of all as to the real, substantial and lasting 
fruits of such ‘‘ Gospel Temperance ’’ labor, are the 
testimonies of many of those whu have been thus 
rescued from the depths; declaring and showing 
that their deliverance is not their own, or of men, 
but of the power of God unto salvation in Christ. 
While such a blessing 1s granted in answer to the 
prayers and persuasions of consecrated men and 
women, can it be said that ‘‘the age of miracles 
has passed?’’ The miracle of saving grace will 
never cease, while there are souls to be saved on 
earth. 

The Sunday Breakfast Association, or ‘‘ Church 
for the Poor,’’ is located on Twelfth Street, above 
Race Street, Philadelphia. Its hour for meeting is 
8% every First-day morning. Lewis U. Bean is 
President, and Dr. A. H. Henderson, 1320 
Vine Street, Treasurer, of the Association. In- 
terested visitors are welcomed at the meetings. We 
believe that the minds of Friends may well be 
turned in sympathy, and, as way opens, participa- 
tion, in such Christian labors. 


CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL.—Many readers must 
have been interested in the accounts lately trans- 
ferred to our pages, from publications of the Indian 
Rights Association, of Captain Pratt and his work 
for Indians, at Carlisle, Penna. Those residing in 
and near Philadelphia will have an opportunity 
this week (evening of Second mo. 3d) of seeing, at 
the Academy of Music, some evidences of the re- 
sults of this work for the education and elevation 
of Indian boys and girls. That these results are 
not merely individual to those thus directly bene- 
fited, but must extend beyond them to the tribes 
from which they come, and thus will affect in an 
important manner the future of the ‘* Indian Ques 
tion,” is certain. It is worthy of especial note 
that, among those to be presented before their 
friends on the occasion mentioned, are several 
‘¢Geronimo’’ Apache Indians, only three months 
from their prison life at Fort Marion, Florida. Is 
not this, as a service rendered by an officer of the 
U. S. Army, truly turning swords into plough- 
shares ? 


amapennenenememetgtit acess 


‘Tue HeaveNLy Sipe of the Ministry of the 
Gospel,’? by Thomas Kimber, contributed to our 
pages some time since, has been reprinted for dis- 
tribution by Friends’ Book and Tract Committee 
of New York.* It is a beautiful essay; rising to 


*56 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 
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the height of its theme, and well worthy of careful 
perusal by all those who are now pondering the 
problem of putting ‘*old wine into new bottles’’ 
in the work of the Society of Friends. 








MARRIED. 
FLETCHER—BAXTER.—Edward B, Fletcher to 
Sarah M. Baxter, 23d of Ninth mo., 1886, at Cliffside, 
the home of the bride, in Richmond, Ind, The cere- 


mony wasthe simple and impressive one customary to 
Friends, 








DIED. 


PARKER.—First mo. 1st, 1887, near La Porte, In- 
diana, Willits Parker, in the 51st year of his age. 
»'!He was a member of Little Egg Harbor Monthly 
Meeting, New Jersey. 

HADLEY.—Samuel Hadley, son of John and Han- 
nah Hadley, was born in North Carolina, First month 
Ist, 1811, deceased near Monrovia, Ind., Eleventh mo. 
21st, 1886, being nearly 76 years old. 

He was a member of Westunion Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, He had a remarkable qualification tor 
leading meetings for discipline as clerk, in which ca- 
pacity he served the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
to which he belonged many years much to the satis- 
faction of his friends. He was very careful and guard- 
ed in his conversation that all his expressions might be 
made in language pure and chaste. 

The characteristic trait of his religious life was love, 
of which he often spoke in private company and pub. 
licly in religious meetings, and of his desire that true 
Christian love, the badge of discipleship might be more 
fully maintained by Friends, 

In noticing the circumspect life and character of our 
friend, we feel we may be allowed to apply to him 
the words of Holy Scripture respecting a servant of 
the Lord in days of old, “that he was a faithful man 
and feared God above many.” Wecounted him an 
“ elder worthy of double honor.” 

He was an invalid for many years and endured 
deep bodily suffering, but his faith and patience held 
out tothe end. He has left a bright example for us 
to follow as he “ followed Christ.” 

POWELL.—Dr. Benj. H. Powell, son of Zaccheus 
H. and Mary Powell. passed into the life beyond 
Twelfth mo. 11th, 1886, at Santa Fe, Kansas, with 
typhoid fever. 

The deceased was born in Cayuga county, New 
York, in 1864. In the spring of 1881 he moved 
to Emporia, Kansas, with the family ; was a student at 
the State Normal School and Business College, where 
he chose the profession of dentistry. Came to Gar- 
den City in 1886, where he followed his profes- 
sion until near the time of his death. He was a young 
man of ability and promise. Many friends extend 
heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved family. 

STOVER.—Died at North Norwich, Ontario, on the 
7th of Tenth mo., 1886, Betsey Webster, beloved wife 
of Albert C. Stover,an elder of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, aged 71 years. 

She was a devoted wife and tender mother, loved 
by all who knew her. She was bornin F armington, 
N. Y., in 1815, and moved to Canada with her mother 
when eighteen years of age, and settled in Norwich. 
Was united in marriage with Albert C. Stover in 1837, 
with whom she lived nearly 49 years. She was con- 
verted when quite young and took a lively interest in 
the Lord’s work. She was a firm believer in the doc- 
trines and principles of Orthodox Friends, She quietly 


passed away, after seven days illness. We believe we 
can truly say our loss is her eternal gain, and that a 
mother in Israel has fallen. . 

BAXTER.-—At his residence, in Richmond, Indy 
6th of Ninth mo., 1886, in the 63d year of his age, 
William Baxter, a member of White Water Monthly 
Meeting. 

He was born in England in 1824, and came to 
America in 1848, and settled in Philadelphia, where 
he engaged in business. By his industry and strict 
integrity he won the confidence of his employers, and 
soon became a partner with one of them, and con. 
tinued in business until 1864, when he removed with 
his family to this place. In his death the community 
loses one of its best citizens, the State one of her 
strongest advocates in the Temperance cause, hu- 
manity one of its kindest benefactors, the Society of 
which he was a member one who was warmly at- 
tached to its principles, and his family a fond father 
and devoted husband. Though the summons came 
in an unexpected hour to those who had been watching 
beside him, he passed away peacefully, leaving them 
the comforting assurance that his spirit had entered 
into everlasting rest. 


BUNDY.—At Carthage, Ind., First mo. 19th, 1887, 


Mary Annice, daughter of William and Mary Bundy, 
aged 3 years; a member of Carthage Meeting. 





THEINTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Lesson VII. Second month 13th, 1887. 
GOD’S COVENANT WITH ABRAM. Gen, xv. 5—18. 


Gotpen Text.—Fear not, Abram, I am thy shield, and thy ex- 
ceeding great reward. Gen. xv. 1. 


After Lot’s departure, God appeared again to 
Abram and encouraged him bya promise of the 
whole land, the fruitful eastern part of which he 
had just relinquished to Lot, as well as the north, 
south and west. The promise of a son was also re- 
newed at this time. Then Abram moved further 
south to Mamre, near Hebron, and pitched his tent 
there. In the meantime Lot moved nearer and 
nearer to Sodom, and soon took up his abode 
within the city itself, so that when a few years later 
an army from the regions of the Euphrates and 
Tigris carried away many of the inhabitants of 
Sodom, Lot and all his goods were among the 
spoil. Abram at once went to his rescue at the 
head of his 318 armed servants, assisted by some 
friendly neighboring chiefs. They overtook the 
invaders near the northern boundary of Palestine, 
and by a sudden attack in the night, routed them 
and recovered the captives and the spoils. Of these 
Abram refused to accept any share, and returned 
quietly to his home at Mamre, where soon after- 
ward the Lord again appeared to him in the striking 
vision of the present lesson. From the words in 
verse 1, aS well as from Abram’s reply, verses 2 
and 3, we infer that Abram was at this time dis- 
couraged. He had no doubt good reason to fear 
the revenge of the powerful enemies whom he had 
just attacked. He had refused any share in the 
spoils of the expedition; and Lot, for whose sake 
he had risked so much, had gone back to Sodom, 
apparently untouched by his uncle’s kindness, of 
by the severe lesson he had received. Besides all 
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this, in spite of a thrice repeated promise, it was 
now fourteen years since Abram left his home in 
Ur of the Chaldees, and still he was childless and 
the promise unfulfilled. Observe how precisely 
God’s words were suited to these varied discourage- 
ments. 

Ch. xv. v. 5. To confirm Abram’s faith still 
more the Lord added to the promise a sign— 
he brought him forth abroad. This ** vision” was 
not a dream, but a divine revelation—God led 
Abram out from the tent under the starry eastern 
sky. Zell che stars if thou be able to number them. 
Cf. Deut. i. 10; Heb. xi. 12; also Ps. clwvii. 4, 5. 
‘In the clear skies of Palestine more stars can be 
seen than in our climate. There, as we gaze we 
see the faint radiance of more and more distant 
constellations. No one can count the exact num- 
ber of stars we can see. There are always more 
beyond.’’ ‘Every increase in the powers of the 
telescope shows a multitude of stars previously in- 
visible. To Abram the clear stars were given as an 
ever-recurring sign of God’s power and faitinful- 
ness. So shall thy seed be. Gen. xxii. 17; Ex. 
xxxii. 13. 

6. And he believed in the Lord. ‘Neither 
Greek nor German, much less Latin or English, 
can furnish any full equivalent to the meaning of 
these words: He was supported, he was built 
up, he reposed as a child in its mother’s arms 
(such seems the force of the Hebrew word) #” the 
strength of God, in God, whom he did not see, 
more than in the giant empires of earth, and the 
bright lights of heaven, or the claims of tribe and 
kindred, which were always before him.’””—Stan/ey. 
Read Rom. iv. 18, 19, 20, in the Revised Version. 
Abram looked the human impossibility of the thing 
in the face, and believed God's word in spite of it. 
And he counted it to him for righteousness. There 
was in the nature of the case no other active step 
which Abram could take at this time to prove his 
faith or to deserve God’s promises. It is the same 
with the sinner. He can do nothing whatever to 
render himself acceptable to God or to deserve for- 
giveness. All he can do is to believe God’s word 
and accept Christ as his Saviour. Such faith is the 
source of righteousness, for it trusts God enough to 
obey Him, and so bears fruit wherever fruit is pos- 
sible. See Jas. ii. 2o—23. 

7. That brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, 
to give thee this land. God encourages Abram by 
recalling both past and future to his memory. 
“Will God now falter or fail in the midst ?” 

8. And he said . . whereby shall I know that I 
shall inherit it? Abram asked for further con- 
firmation, because he believed the promise, not be- 
cause he doubted it. 

9. The method of making the covenant here de- 
scribed was probably usual at this time in Babylo- 
nia, as it certainly was later among the Greeks and 
Romans. Take me a heifer of three years old, &c. 
The animals and birds are (strikingly enough) all 
those afterwards used in the Levitical sacrifices. 

10. And divided them in the midst. See Jer. xxxiv. 
18,19. It was usual to sacrifice an animal in rati- 
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fication of any covenant. The animal was divided 
into two equal parts, which were placed exactly op- 
posite each other and the contracting parties passed 
between them or entering from opposite ends, met 


| and took the covenant oath standing between the 


parts. This division signified either the interests 


| of the two parties, or perhaps the punishment 


which would fall on the one who broke the cove- 
nant. 

11. And when the fowls came down. Birds ot 
prey which would gather rapidly round the abund- 
ant feast. It was at night that this vision began 
(see v. 5), probably the next morning was occu- 
pied in procuring and sicrificing the animals, and 
now for several hours Abram having done as God 
commanded, waited for the further manifestation of 
His will. See v. 12. 

12. 4 deep sleep fell upon Abram. See Gen. 
ii. 2t where the same word is used. <A horror of 
great darkness fell upon him. This was designed 
to express the suffering and affliction of his des- 
cendants in Egypt. 

13. And they shall afflict them four hundred 
years. ‘This is usually calculated from the birth of 
Isaac to the giving of the Law. Cf. Gal. iii. 17. 
Isaac being born 30 years after God’s first promise 
to Abram of a son. ‘‘ During this interval they 
are to be, first, strangers in the land not theirs for 
one hundred and ninety years; and then, for the 
remaining 210 years in Egypt, at first servants, 
with considerable privilege and position, and at 
last a fficted serfs, under a hard and cruel bondage.” 
—Murphy. 

14. Afterward shall they come out with great 
substance. If the name of Egypt had been men- 
tioned in the prophecy the patriarchs might have 
been afraid to go there, yet the prophecy, especial- 
ly this part of it is so distinct, that when the time 
of their deliverance came they would recognize its 
fulfillment. Ex. xii. 36; Ps. cv. 37. 

15. And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace. 
Most commentators see in these words an indica- 
tion of the immortality of the soul. (Job v. 26.) 

16. Jn the fourth generation they shall come 
hither again. Probably another way of expressing 
the four hundred years. It may mean ‘* four 
average lifetimes.’’ For the iniquity of the Amo- 
rites ts not yet full. ‘*Asthe chief and leading 
tribe they are used here for all the Canaanite na- 
tions. We learn from this declaration that the Ca- 
naanites were not extirpated by any wilful decree 
to make room for Israel, but as an act of justice, 
like that which, because of their moral depravity, 
overwhelmed the Sethites with a flood.” — E//icott. 

17. Behold a smoking furnace and a lamp that 
passed between those pieces. ‘‘The word really 
means the circular firepot which Orientals use in 
their houses to sit round for warmth. This one was 
wreathed in smuke, out of which shot a torch of 
flame.”—Z/dcott. ‘‘ The smoke and flame symbol- 
izes the smoke of destruction and the light of sal- 
vation. Their passing through the pieces of the 
victims, and probably consuming them as an ac- 
cepted sacrifice, are the ratification of the covenant 
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on the part of God as the dividing and presenting 
of them on the part of Abram.’’—Aurphy. 

18. The Lord made a covenant with Abram. A 
most solemn agreement on the Lord’s part, and 
absolute faith in it on Abram’s, From the river 
of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates. 
The Empire of David and Solomon had this extent 
and the Israelites might always have held it if they 
had obeyed and trusted God. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Abram looked the apparently insuperable ob- 
stacles in the face and believed God’s word in spite 
of them. This is the faith that obtains promises. 

2. God accounted it to him for righteousness. 
1. Because it was righteousness. 2. Because it 
produced righteousness. See Ja. ii. 22. 

3. V. 18. ‘*God’s promises are greater than we 
are willing to receive.” 

4. God’s dealings with Abram in the long trial 
of his faith, in the discouragements, the encourage- 
ments, the promises reiterated and confirmed, were 
for the development of Abram’s character, and also 
for the sake of all Abram’s innumerable descend- 
ants, both actual and spiritual. They were for our 
sakes as well. 


ser 


AFTER PAUL’S EXAMPLE. 


Care must constantly be used in foreign mission 
work to avoid holding out an inducement for any 
to enter the ministry for the sake of filthy lucre. I 
would go further as a Friend, and say that care 
should be used to show that the gospel ministry is 
not a trade or a profession, but a gift, and that it 
is not inconsistent or degrading for a recognized 
minister to follow his or her trade or profession for 
a'livelihood when by so doing their gospel service 
is not interfered with. I have labored with my own 
hands as fully during my fifteen years’ service in 
Mexico as I ever did before I came here, but as 
translator, foreman, proof-reader, and during most 
of the time mailing clerk also, my manual labor 
has been missionary service, as fully and as effi 
ciently as my public services in the ministry of the 
gospel of Christ. I have ever taught the native 
ministers to imitate the example of Paul, and labor- 
ing with their own hands to provide as far as may 
be for their own wants and of ‘‘ those who are with 
them.” They are engaged in teaching mission- 
schools, one of them as printer and publisher has 
worked often at és own expenses, and they have 
most fully followed my example in this matter. 

Friends at home may rest assured that their mis- 
sionaries in the field and the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee will study every plan for self help which may 
seem practicable, but just now our message to the 
home church is not to allow the work to be paralyzed 
for want of funds. I would not place a liné of sex, 
race or nationality in our church. Let us be one. 
Let us work harmoniously together for one great 
purpose, the salvation of souls. Let our Mexican 
Friends be taught to help pay the travelling ex- 
penses of those foreign ministers who may visit us, 


to help themselves as far as may be, but let not the 
home church forget to provide for its children untij 
they can help themselves.—S. 4. Purdie, in Chris- 
tian Worker. 


SCHOOL. 

THE EARLHAMITE, for the present month, con- 
tains an article by President J. J. Mills, of Earlham 
College, with a map, showing ‘‘ Earlham’s Field,” 
This consists of Indiana, Western and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings; reaching through portions of Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio and Michigan; within which region 
there are 34 Quarterly Meetings, 247 Meetings for 
Worship, and about 40,000 members of the Society 
of Friends. Ten Academies, in the same region, 
are to aconsiderable extent, ‘‘ feeders’’ of Earl- 
ham College; so that the latter may well hope for 
a great growth in the future; to accommodate 
which it already needs enlargement and increase of 
its buildings. 


Tue AsBusE OF LECTURING.—The very word edu- 
cation means drawing out. Lecturing is only four- 
ing in: a good thing in its place and in modera- 
tion, especially in the ‘‘ thinner ’’ subjects and sub- 
jects beyond and outside of the regular curriculum, 
and by a competent scholar, but no substitute for 
the more fruitful work of the class-room. Even in 
the English and German universities, where the 
young men have already been drilled by recitations 
at the great schools and gymnasiums from childhood 
till eighteen or nineteen, the drill of the ‘* coach” 
is often more useful than the lecture of the profes- 
sor. American methods may sometimes be better 
than German or English methods. Some of the 
best German and English scholars think them so. 
An especial excellence of the American system is 
the combination of oral instruction from the teacher 
with recitations from the pupil. 

Again, the European systems of examination are 
undoubtedly more perfect and effective than ours. 
An important point is that the examiners are a dif- 
ferent board from the teachers, so that a teacher’s 
deficiency does not make safe a like deficiency in 
getting up a subject. Besides, the examinations are 
more frequent than here. Again, the purity and 
integrity of the examination dre probably more 
carefully protected—in fact, thbugh not in inten- 
tion—than in some places in America. With our 
methods, those teachers are wifest who expose their 
questions for the first time gn the blackboard in 
the examination room, and/ collect their papers 
promptly. 3 

Are our students already masters of the art of 
expression? If not, nothing can be more useful for 
them than the practice of stating orally before a 
teacher and a class what they know on a given sub- 
ject. The opportunity is/then given the teacher of 
correcting wrong or imperfect views, and adding 
other information, or drawing lessons from_ the 
facts stated, &c. Discussion, too, will sometimes 
arise. A real teacher—not a mere grinder out of 
facts—will not be willing to forego this immediate 
contact of his mind with the minds of his pupils. 
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He can never know fully the wanés of his students, 
which he ought to supply, without such oral inter- 
course. It should be, on his part, lively, and 
based on hard study and full knowledge of his sub- 
ject. But much greater teachers are required for 
such work than for lecturing. 

A present defect in the American University, 
says Elisha Mulford, is ‘‘ the tendency to conform 
to the fashion in thought. It is simply to adopt 
what is going—the new book, and the new hypoth- 
esis.” A college should not exhibit the restlessness 
which betrays the want of settled convictions. The 
test of methods is their results, as seen. by men of 
wide accurate observation, and long experience. 
How much has been “earned under the instructions 
of this teacher, and how ¢horough/y, are the ques- 
tions we should ask in judging the merits of his 
methods.—A/umnus, in the Student. 

LasELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass., was the 
first school of its rank in the United States, and 
probably in the world, to give its pupils—in suc- 
cessful combination with a thorough course of 
study—instruction in cooking and other domestic 
arts, some practical knowledge of which is essential 
to the proper supervision of homes. The universal 
approval and generous patronage following this 
departure, has led many schools to adopt similar 
methods, but Lasell only, we think, has lecture- 
room and practice kitchen fitted expressly for this 
work, with instructors of the highest reputation in 
housekeeping accomplishments. 

The work is now to be graded for a course of 


three years, in which proficiency is required for ad- 
vancement just as in other branches. The first and 
second years’ instruction will be by object lessons, 
as heretofore; the third, by practice lessons, each 
pupil doing the work herself. 


RURAL. 


STARTING IN Dakota.—Dakota is, above all 
things, a country for the benefit of poor men. A 
man of small means can here work up to the top 
round of the ladder. In Dakota all begin the race 
on even terms, and merit, not hampered by the 
precedents in force in all old communities, will al- 
ways meet its reward in solid, substantial pros- 
perity. Dakota does not possess every advantage 
imaginable, but in those two great factors neces- 
sary for human happiness and prosperity it is 
pre-eminent—a healthy, invigorating climate and 
ability to produce an abundance of food, both 
animal and veyetable. ; 

A beginner, on coming to Dakota from one of 
the older States, delighted with the ease with which 
agood farm can be secured, is apt to make un- 
necessary purchases and plunge into needless debts. 
Although circumstances are all favorable, well-di- 
rected effort, economy and industry are as neces- 
Sary to success here as elsewhere. But with these, 
success is certain. The proper method of procedure 
for a man of small means to take, would be, upon 
arrival in April at, say Devils Lake, on the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway, and the 
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Government land office, to secure 160 acres of land 
by ‘‘ filing a ‘‘ homestead” right upon it at a 
total cost of from $14 to $20; then a team, costing 
say $225, will be bought; next a twelve-inch break- 
ing plow, $12; one wagon, $45, and ‘‘ chain” 
harness, $8; feed, $25; total, $315. These are 
prices for cash. The next move will be to proceed 
to the *‘ claim.” The tough sod will furnish plenty 
of material, warmer and better than lumber, and 
with this a comfortable house will be built, the only 
material costing money being two windows and 
casings, and one cheap door and jamb, in all, 
$5.00. The roof will be sod, supported by poles 
taken from the timber, which, in the Mouse River 
country is never very far away. Next comes the 
barn, built of the same material, and then the well . 
is dug, if a lake is not near by. The sod house will 
be exceedingly comfortable—cool in summer, and 
very warm in winter. Next break up thirty acres 
immediately adjoining the house. This will take 
fourteen days. Then put up fifteen tons of hay 
from the natural hay meadow—nearly sure to be 
found on some part of the farm. A surplus quantity 
can always be sold to some lazy farmer. The mow- 
ing machine will be hired from some neighbor and 
its use can be paid for in work. By this time it 
will be the 15th of July and harvest will be nigh. 
The services of one man and team will be worth 
$6 per day, and by hiring out for this sum until 
September 1st the owner will have earned $223. 
The land broken in May must now be backset or 
plowed back three inches deeper than it was broken 
to get the best returns, and this will take fourteen 
days. Then, with team, plow for some adjoining 
farmer at $2.00 per acre, or go with a threshing 
machine outfit at $3.50 per day. Plowing will end 
by November rst or 8th, and threshing by Novem- 
ber 2oth. In either case about $157 will be earned, 
which, added to the $223 earned during harvest, will 
make $380, and if the owner decides not to work 
in the pineries during the winter, he will have 
enough to carry him and his team over the winter 
and buy seed in thespring. The same plan can be 
followed the next year, modified, of course, by the 
necessity of taking care of the crop sown on the 
thirty acres, until so much of the owner’s land is 
in cultivation that it will absorb all his energies. A 
start should, of course, be made at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, to secure a cow and some calves, 
for the free range in summer and cheap hay in win- 
ter make their raising almost all clear profit, while 
sod and straw can both be used to make them the 
warmest of shelters.—S?#. Paul Pioneer Press. 


° THE patience of German scientific in- 
vestigators is proverbial, and a fresh illustration is 
furnished by a work by a Belgian botanist, M. 
Gravis, on the anatomy and physiology of the 
stinging nettle. It occupies 250 quarto pages, and 
is profusely illustrated. Yet M. Gravis feels that 
there is much to learn, and that even the patient 
study of a long life would not exhaust all the 
knowledge that a stinging nettle is capable of af- 
fording. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM JOSEPH COSAND. 
W. F. M. Association of Friends of Philadelphia. 


Toxyo, JAPAN, Eleventh mo, 2tst, 1886, 
* * * * 

The longer we remain here the more we are con- 
firmed in the belief that our first convictions as to the 
locality for a Friends’ Mission were correct. For 
many reasons there are no such openings elsewhere as 
there are here in Tokio. The Japanese seem to know 
a good deal about Friends’ views, but we are often 
amused by remarks like these. I was having a little 
talk with a man to-day after our little meeting, num- 
bering about twelve, and he said, “I hear the Quakers 
are the most honest people there are.” At another 
time the same man said, “I hear the Quakers will not 
take off their hats to Kings and Princes.” I explained 
as well as I could the views of Friends in regard to 
these subjects, and believe that the simple fact of our 
being Friends attracts people toward us. 

I have received a request from five Buddhist priests 
that they may be taught Christianity; two of them 
called upon us to-day and arranged to come for in- 
struction, I sold each of them a nice English Bible, 
and gave each a Japanese translation of the little 
tract eniitled “John iii. 16.” George Braithwaite has 
had it translated, and last evening we bought fifty 
copies from him at a half cent each. 

I wrote you some time ago that ny wife and I have 
been of the opinion that the Association could do much 
good, at a comparatively small expense, by putting a 
paper before the women and children of Japan, con- 
taining religious instruction, combined with hints on 
the care and training of children. In accordance with 
this view, four or five months ago we determined to go 
and ask Mary C. Whitney it she would be willing to 
edit such a paper if the means could be procured; but 
afterwards we concluded that perhaps we were going 
too fast, and dropped it for the time being, and told 
no one of what we had on our minds. But a short 
time ago Dr. and Mary C, Whitney called upon us, 
and in conversation we learned that they, too, had 
been thinking of a work of that kind, but did not feel 
like assuming the entire financial responsibility. 

We afterwards had another talk on the subject, and 
I told them I had no authority to make any obliga- 
tions for your Association, but | thought it was just 
such a work as you would like to engage in. The 
paper suggested will probably be a small four-leaved 
monthly, containing Bible illustrations and short 
stories and instruction for women and children and 
others just becoming interested in Christianity, the 
subscription to be 25 cents per annum. The cost over 
and above the subscription price we suggest shall be 
covered by donations. M.C, Whitney will place her- 
self under no obligation, further than if the donation is 
made, to use it in the publication of the paper to the 
best of her ability. The Japanese will require the sum 
of $500 to be deposited with the authorities as a guar- 
antee that their laws regulating newspapers will not 
be violated; and should the publication of the paper 
cease at any time, the money will be refunded. I 
hardly need tell you that I consider this a rare oppor- 
tunity for influencing the people of Japan, and hope 
you will see fit to make the appropriation for the work. 
Dr. Whitney is Secretary of the ‘Scripture Union in 
Japan,” which has more than 3500 members, and by 
publishing the Daily Readings in the paper, it will fall 
into the hands of these in all parts of Japan. Last 
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the benefits that we thought would result from Carryin 
out the project, and maturing plans to present to your 
Association in regard to it. 

Dr. and M. C. W. had been praying that the way 
might open for reaching a greater number of people 
with Gospel teaching, and this seems to them an ap. 
swer to their prayers, 

We seem to be a small force in the field, compared 
with other denominations, but in other places where 
there have been Friends they have seemed to exert an 
influence for good, and we pray that it may be so here. 

We received your letter to day containing the draft 
and much loving sympathy from the Associatioa, for 
all of which we are truly thankful to our Heavenly 
Father. ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
Truly your friend and co laborer in the work of the 
Lord, J. COsanp. 





SOUTHLAND COLLEGE, 


Extract from a private letter of John A. Clark, a 
minister of the Society of Friends of Spring Valley 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, who is on a religious visit to 
Southland College and the meetings of Friends there, 
near Helena, Arkansas. John A. Clark was formerly 
steward and book-keeper of Wilberforce University, 
Green county, Ohio. (He is a colored man about 45 
years of age.) 


SourHvanp Cotiece, Hevena, Ark , First mo. 2d, 1887, 

Foseph Dickinson, Corresponding Secretary of 
Missionary Board: 1 arrived here on the roth and 
received a very cordial reception from President E. 
Beard and wife, and wasatonce made to, feel at home, I 
have heard the classes in their recitations and must 
say that they compare favorably with the same grades 
in the schools at home, Students are arriving each 
week, and if they continue thus to come will soon fill 
the present accommodations, I had noexpectation of 
seeing such comfortable* and substantial buildings as 
I found here. I felt thankful for the work that is being 
done here for these people. I have been visiting them 
in their cabins and find that they highly appreciate 
what the Quakers are doing for their elevation, I only 
wish that the church at large could place the proper 
estimate upon the work and fully realize the magni- 
tude of the trust that the Head of the Church has 
placed in their charge. I know pf no surer or better 
investment for those who wish to do good with the 
means that God has made‘them stewards of than to 
give it to Southland, 

Monthly Meeting is to-day, then I expect to go to 
Hickory Ridge Meeting and visit friends there. 

Joun A, CLARK. 





Cutnronpate, N. Y., First mo. 24th, 1887. 


Cornwall Monthly Meeting, held at the Valley on 
the 2oth and 2ist instants was very well attended by the 
members, though some meetings were not up to their 
usual standard. Franklin Swift and wife were with 
us from Millbrook, Duchess county, both performing 
acceptable service for the Master, the former in preach- 
ing the word, and the latter in singing. These, with 
our own home servants of the Lord, were used of Him 
in scattering seed, which, we trust, fell upon good 
ground, to bear fruit upward to the glory of His name. 

Meetings throughout were marked by a good degree 
of love and unity. S. S. Conference was held on the 
morning of the 20th. From the reports of the different 
schools it is apparent that there is an increasing 10 
terest in this work, Teachers’ meetings, held every 
week, are, undoubtedly, a help to the work, not . be 


evening we spent again with our friends talking over ! lightly discarded. 
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THE WHITE CROSS SOCIETY. 


OBJECT. 


The object of the White Cross Society is to ele- 
vate opinion respecting the Nature and Claims of 
Morality, with its equal obligation upon Men and 
Women, and to secure a proper practical recogni- 
tion of its precepts on the part of the Individual, 
the Family and the Nation. 


METHODS, 


The White Cross Society seeks to carry out its 
Object by the use of the following Methods : 


1. By the full presentation of those spiritual 
truths which form distinguishing characteristics of 
Christianity, and demonstrate its unalterable hos- 
tility to every form of impurity. 

2. By securing the delivery of Discourses and 
Appeals addressed to men only, together with 
such public teaching of a more general character as 
may be desirable for both sexes. 

3. By the dissemination of Literature specially 
adapted to shape a high type of manly and chival- 
rous character, and by a more careful attention to 
the moral and domestic environment of the poor. 

4. By the discouragement and condemnation of 
whatever may be impure in Literature, Amusements 
and Art. 

5. By encouraging the proposition to enact a 
National Marriage Law, by the promotion of legis- 
lation particularly designed to protect the virtue of 
women, and by seeking so to guard them in their 
industrial pursuits that penury may not become a 
temptation to sin. 

‘6. By the organization of local branches where 
it may be deemed desirable to carry out the Object 
of the Society, and by presenting the claim made 
by the Movement upon Temperance Societies. 

7. By hearty co-operation, so far as circumstances 
admit and justify, with approved Societies, Guilds 
and Brotherhoods, that conduct their work in ac- 
cordance with one or more of the foregoing 
methods. 
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WORDS FOR TO-DAY. 


Be not lost in idle terror 
Of the storms that cross our way ; 
Wake, to know and do our duty, 
That the Lord may be our stay. 


Let us rise, to watch and labor, 
While our day is passing by ; 

Let us harvest for the Master, 
In the fields that whitened lie. 


Let our sheaves be reapt by wisdom, 
And be bound with cords of love, 

That our shocks may bear approval, 
And be garnered safe above. 


Let us move in solid phalanx, 
Toward the city of the blessed ; 

Where is doffed all useless armor, 
Ere we find our final rest, 


Tremble not at church commotion, 
When the leaders go astray ; 
But arise to living duty, 
And the Lord will be our stay. 


He, our holy Leader, sees us, 
And He knows our weakest frame ; 
He has promised He will help us; 
Call upon His sacred name, 


He is ever near to guide us, 

With His pure and shining light. 
He is ever near to guard us 

With His power to do the right. 


Let us rally to His banner, 
Which the martyrs died to raise ; 
That our lives may end in triumph, 
Unto God's eternal praise, M. M, H. 


————_ me 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


We are all here— 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother, 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each chair is filled; we’re all &t home! 
To-night let no cold stranger come. 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we’re found; 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot ; 
For once be every care forgot ; 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour, 

We are all—all here. 


We're not all here! 
Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guiltless mirth, 
Fate, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Looked in, and thinned our little band, 
Some like a night flash passed away, 
And some sank lingering day by day. 
The quiet grave-yard—some lie there ; 
And cruel ocean has his share. 

We're not all here, 


We are all here! 
Even they—the dead—though dead, so dear— 
Fond memory, to her duty true, 
Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How life-like through the mist of years 
Each well remembered face appears! 
We see them, as in times long past ; 
From each to each kind looks are cast; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold; 
They're round us, as they were of old, 
We ace all here. 


We are all here— 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother— 
You that I love with love so dear, 
This may not long of us be said, 
Soon must we join the gathered dead, 
And by the hearth we now sit round 
Soime other circle will be found, 
Oh, then, that wisdom we may know, 
Which yields a life of peace below ; 
So, in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 

We are all—all here! 

—Szlected, CHARLES SPRAGUB, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—Par- 
liament was opened the 27th ult., when the Queen’s 
speech was read. In it she says her relations with all 
foreign powers are friendly ; that affairs in Southern 
Europe are in a fair way of settlement, but that Eng- 
land must insist upon the observance of the treaty of 
Berlin. In Burmah and Egypt there is a gratifying 
improvement, Grave anxiety is caused by the state 
ofIreland. The system adopted there of combining 
to force tenants to evade just debts may compel further 
legislation, and the Government will not hesitate to 
ask additional powers, if necessary. Among the bills 
to be submitted by the Government are measures re- 
lating to land transfer, railway rates, trade marks, 
and the facilitation of agricultural allotments, 

M. Goschen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Salisbury Ministry was defeated as a candidate for a 
seat in the House of Commons for Liverpool by 7 
votes. Gladstone has written a letter congratulating 
the Liverpool electors on their success in their “ strug- 
gle against the personal and official influence of 
Goshen, the intervention of the Marquis of Harting- 
ton and the belief of our antagonists that we seek to 
sever the Union.” 

Joseph Chamberlain, in a speech at Birmingham on 
the 29th ult., said he was willing, for the sake of 
bringing peace to a country which had been at war for 
centuries, to further postpone much needed reforms 
in Great Britain, but he would not accept terms of set- 
tlement dictated by a portion of the Irish members of 
Parliament, nor would he submit to a minority party 
which represented an anti-English conspiracy. The 
re-union of the Liberal party and the settlement of the 
Irish question, he continued, could only be rendered 
possible by Irishmen and Englishmen exercising a 
spirit of moderation and mutual consideration, 

The Pall Mail Gazette asserts that the Liberals are 
urging Gladstone to abandon the round table confer- 
ences and all concessions to the Liberal Unionists, 
pointing out to him that he and his followers do not 
need to purchase on any terms the help of either the 
Chamberlainites or the Hartingtonites, as the Liberal 
victory over Goschen, in Liverpool, shows that Home 
Rule is certain to succeeed in the end, 

GERMANY.—At a Court reception on the 28th ult. 
Emperor William informed the assembled officers that 
72,000 men of the reserves would be called out im- 
mediately and be drilled in the use of the new re- 
peating rifle. This announcement, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the reported words of the Crown Prince, 
Frederick William, at the same reception, that the 
situation was still serious, renewed the public alarm; 
but the Emperor allayed the excitement by stating 
that the reserves were only called out to accustom 
them to new weapons, 

BULGARIA.—The Governments of Austria-Hungary, 
Germany and Russia have agreed upon instructions 
for their respective Ambassadors at Constantinople in 
regard to the Bulgarian question. It is believed that 
they will induce Italy and France to adhere to any 
course they may determine upon. The {negotiations 
with England continue, It is expected that after the 
first interview of the Bulgarian delegates with the 
Turkish Ministers the latter will be able to report that 
an agreement is possible. It is said Russia will abstain 
from offering any opinion as to the suitability of the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg as a candidate for the Bulgarian 
throne, until she is convinced that the other Powers 
will approve of him, 

Domestic.—In the U. S, Senate on the 25th ult. the 
resolution, proposing a woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment, was taken up by a vote of 25 to 16, After 


debate the resolution was lost ; yeas 16, nays 34. The 
Senate bill authorizing the President of the United States 
“to protect and defend the rights of American fish 
vessels, American fishermen, American trading | 
other vessels in certain cases,” was also taken up, and 
after a long debate was passed. On the 27th ult, the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station bill, and it was passed without 2 
division after some amendments. 

It is reported in official circles in Ottawa that the 
British Government “has, in accordance with an a 
peal from the Dominion Cabinet, given Sir John Mac. 
Donald an assurance that if the fishery trouble is not 
settled before fishing season opens, they will despatch 
several of their men-of-war to. co-operate with the Do. 
minion cruisers in enforcing the fishery regulations,” 

It is understood that Secretary Manning will retire 
from the Treasury Department about the Ist of Fifth 
mo., and that he will accept the presidency of the new 
national bank to be established in New York. Trea. 
surer Jordan is to be vice president of the same bank, 

The circulation of the standard silver dollar is 
steadily decreasing. The amountiOutstanding on the 
28th ult.—$58,634,237—is over $2,000,000 less than the 
amount outstanding on the Ist ult, |, 

The National Convention of the’ Woman Suffrage 
Association, in Washington, on the (26th ult., selected 
the old officers for the ensuing year. 

The great strike ordered in support of the coal 
handlers in New York was begun on the 27th ultimo. 
Twenty thousand men, coal shovelers, longshoremen, 
freight handlers and others went out along the river 
front in New York city, and about thirteen thousand 
more joined the strike in Jersey City and Brooklyn, 
Many factories have been obliged to shut down for 
want of tuel, and this causes loss of wages to those 
employed, 

Terrible suffering is reported among the Indians on 
the Colville reservation in Washington Territory, 
Small-pox exists with great fatality. Deep snow has 
prevented hunting, and the Government supplies have 
been inadequate. 

The ice in the Susquehanna river, north of Port De- 
posit, Maryland, began to break up on the 26th ult. 
and pile opposite the town. In half an hour the water 
was running with a swift current at a depth of five tosix 
feet in the main street, sweeping away fences, lumber, 
and other débris. For five days the town has been 
submerged, the water running from two to four feet 
deep on Main St., and none of the inhabitants of the 
lower side have returned to their homes, An immense 
ice gorge is reported at Port Griffith, five miles from 
Wilkesbarre, and the low lands there are submerged. 
At Pittston the small houses along the river bank 
are flooded to the second stories, and it is feared seve- 
ral will be swept away. : 

About 200 cases of giant powder, in transit on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, exploded half a mile west 
of Fort Scott, Kansas, on the 25th ult. The car com 
taining the powder was blown to atoms, and 15 other 
freight cars out of 23 in the train were completely de- 
molished, The neighboring city was shaken as if by 
an earthquake, and ten thousand dollars worth 0 
glass was smashed in the central and western sec 
tions. It is said that window glass was broken at Ne- 
vada, 25 miles distant. 

It is reported that the police of Wilkesbarre, Penna. 
have discovered a “ regularly organized gang of rob- 
bers, the oldest of whom is II and the youngest j 
years of age.” They are about twelve in number, an 
six of them have been arrested, They are said to 
have robbed at least fifty merchants, and their pilfer- 
ings are believed to aggregate $5000, 





